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uidance Services in the Public Schools 


One of the expanding phases of 
teacher education programs today is 
that of pupil personnel or guidance 
services from the nursery school 
through the college and university 
levels. These services require profes- 
sionally competent administrators, 
counselors, and teachers. More than 
28 states have certification require- 
ments for counselors, deans, and di- 
rectors of guidance services. Since 
1946 there has been certification for 
counselors in Indiana. 

Each year more school systems be- 
come interested in the development of 
comprehensive guidance services which 
emphasize the uniqueness of each pupil 
as an individual who needs orienting 
to the present and aid in making plans 
for the future in terms of his needs, 
interests, abilities, opportunities, and 
social responsibilities. The end result 


should be pupils who understand them- 
selves and who are motivated toward 
goals which can be achieved. In the 
final analysis the individual is helped 
to help himself in the areas of health 
(both physical and mental-emotiona)), 
educational planning, vocational choice, 
recreational needs, and_ social-civic- 
ethical values. 

The basic guidance courses now of- 
fered at the Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege have been built around the needs 
of the pre-service, graduate, and in- 
service teachers. Emphases have been 
placed primarily’ upon basic concepts 
concerning philosophy, procedures for 
understanding student needs, problems 
of utilizing all community resources, 
and professional ethics in all personal 
relationships. 

Therefore, it is a professional joy to 
hear from our former students, our 


alumni, who are working with pupils 
as individuals; who are leading com- 
munities to see the need for guidance 
services; and who can prove that some 
of the concepts learned on campus 
will actually work during the next 
year in their schools and in their com- 
munities. This issue of the Teachers 
College Journal is a salute to the men 
and women who do the job every day. 
They are the realists and the dreamers 
who understand and believe in their 
pupils and their communities. 

Former students contributing to this 
issue of the Journal are Harry E. Kramer, 
William J. Giffel, C. L. Furry, Pauline 
Newman, Earl Pike, Ben X. Freeman, 
Harold W. Bennett, Audrey Russell, and 
Glenn McHargue. Their guidance activ- 


ities are splendid examples of practi- 


cal and functional guidance programs 
in the public schools. 
—Helen Ederle 
Department of Education 
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Guidance at John Greer High School 


H arry E. Kram er 


Assistant Director of Guidance, John Greer High School, Hoopestown, Illinois 


Using both individual and group 
guidance we have, in individual guid- 
ance, stressed the causal approach to 
both behavior and accomplishment 
problems. The causal approach is 
especially valuable in behavior prob- 
lems—looking for the underlying fac- 
tors and trying to effect corrections 
and adjustments from this viewpoint 
rather than using a surface approach 
which would be merely looking at the 
surface or immediate problems, and 
attempting adjustment through dis- 
ciplinary measures: 

In attempting to help solve be- 
havior problems we use several of 
our own inventories, personal inter- 
views, some information from 


YOUTH INVENTORY 


Research Associates), and subjective 


(Science 


data from teachers and parents. In 
cases of accomplishment problems we 
must first know the student's abili- 
ties and potentialities. Since guidance 
problems must be recognized at all 
levels, we begin with | Q and mental 
age tests (OTIS Beta) for all fifth 
grade students. Below the fifth grade 
we use the Otis Alpha test for special 
cases where determination of mental 
ability is needed. Achievement tests 
(CALIFORNIA Tests) are given in 
the sixth and eighth grades. The re- 
sults of these tests are used in the 
later elementary grades and as a par- 
tial basis for better registration in 
high school, helping to lower the 
drop-out and failure rates. 


We repeat the mental maturity 


tests (OTIS Gamma) and administer 
the Diversified Aptitude Tests 
(D.A.T. Psychological Corporation) 
of eight areas, and the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record (S.R.A.) to all ninth 


grade students. 


All tenth grade students are given 
the YOUTH INVENTORY 
(S.R.A.) as part of the attempt to is- 
olate and discover dilliculties they 
may have which are more of a social 


nature. 


Guidance must be a team proposi- 
tion, not something for the specialist 
alone. We recognize that teachers are 
particularly effective in group guid- 
ance and that many phases of guid- 
ance are more effective in group situa- 
tions. Our group suidance begins in 
the seventh grade and continues in 
each grade through the twelfth using 
the National Forum Series books 
(National Forum Inc.). 


Pre-orientation is given in the 


eighth grade using HIGH SCHOOL | 


AHEAD (S.R.A.) followed by a vis- 


itation day for students who will 
shortly enter high school. 


Early in the ninth grade the stu- 
dents have a course in orientation us- 
ing 100 GUIDANCE LESSONS 
(International Book Co.) and such 
material as HOW TO TAKE A 
TEST (S.R.A.), HOW TO STUDY 
(Iroquois Publishing Co.), etc. 


All eleventh grade students take a 
short course in occupations which is 
scheduled to come just before the 
annual Vermilion County Career 
Day held each spring and attended 
by eleventh grade students from sey- 
enteen high schools in the county, 
At this all-day conference, all com, 
selors are presently in the occupation 
or profession of which they are repre- 


sentative. 


Usually about thirty-five general 
and specific occupations are repre- 
sented such as law, medicine, mer- 
chandising, auto mechanics, electri- 
cian, teaching, nursing, etc: Counsel. 
ing sessions are one hour in length, 
Each student must attend three dif- 
ferent sessions of his own choice and 
in this way receive information from 
people actually engaged in the occu- 
pation in which he is interested. 


We also hold an annual College 
Day at which the twelfth grade stu- 
dents and _ their parents may confer 
with representatives of different col- 


leges. 


Included in our guidance program 
isa placement service for both gradu- 
ate and under-graduate students, a 
working relationship with the State 
Psychiatric Service, a health service 
which includes sight defect detection 


and speech correction. 


We know that test results are not 
crystal ball revelations, but they are 
a tool to do part of a job, and for the 
most effective pattern objective evi- 
dence taken from test data and sub- 
joctive evidence gathered in the class- 
room must be put together so that stu- 
dents may use their best judgment, 
based on the evidence shown, to make 
their own decisions. 


Guidance Program in the Isaac C. Elston Senior High 
School, Michigan City, Indiana 


The present philosophy of guidance 
in Michgan City is comparatively 
new. Shortly after the war, a guidance 
director was employed to organize a 
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William J. Giffel 


Counselor, Isaac C. Elston Senior High School, Michigan City, Indiana 


guidance program in the Michigan 
City Public Schools. While it has 
moved slowly at times, the growth 
has been steady. 


Our program in the senior high 
school is organized around two coun- 
selors with home room teachers doing 
much of the work as program planners 
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and advisors. The teachers refer to the 
counselors any students whom, they 
feel, need help beyond that which 
they have time or training to give. 

Our administrative staff does not 
include deans, but instead trained 
counselors who are available to stu- 
dents throughout the day. Students 
usually come to the counseling office 
through one of these three channels— 
on their own initiative, referred by a 
teacher, or referred by the principal's 
office. A student may visit the coun- 
seling office at hours during which 
he is in study hall. 

To help us improve our counseling 
techniques, the director 
works with us through individual and 


guidance 


group conferences. In addition to dis- 
cussing our sundry problems, role- 
playing has proved helpful. It is pos- 
sible to plan for the future through 
these conferences too. 

Our testing program is based upon 
our belief that test results are worth- 
less unless they are used. Because 
of our limited counseling time, we do 
not plan an extensive program. Those 
tests which are given, we attempt to 
carry through to a conclusion. Admin- 
istering the SRA Youth Inventory at 
the sophomore level has two pur- 


poses: to help the student and to 
make him aware of the counseling 
services available in senior high 
school. To the juniors the Kuder Vo- 
cational Preference Test is given. 
Aptitude tests are administered to the 
seniors through cooperation with the 
Indiana Employment Service. Intelli- 
gence tests are administered each 
three years to all students. 


To help our students make wiser 
decisions in choosing careers, one-half 
day each year is devoted to Career 
Day. This program is not unlike those 
conducted in many high schools ex- 
cept that it is sponsored by and in 
cooperation with the Michigan City 
Rotary Club. Normally about 35 dif- 
ferent occupations are offered for the 
students’ interests. 


The counseling office further aids 
seniors by assisting the Michigan 
City Chamber of Commerce in the 
Visitation 


Day. a day devoted to the visitation 


organization of Senior 


of local industry by seniors. 


Yearly, it is the practice of our de- 
partment to have representatives visit 
Indiana and Purdue Universities to 
interview local freshmen on campus. 


As juniors and seniors in high school, 


Youth’s Greener Pastures 


C. L. Furry 


Teacher-Coordinator, Distributive Education, Reitz H.S.., Evansville, Indiana 


In 1947 the Evansville Public 
Schools created a Curriculum Com- 
mission whose purposes were the 
formation of a guiding theory of phil- 
osophy, the selection and placement 
of curriculum content, and the meth- 
ods and improvement of instruction. 
The commission consists of classroom 


teachers and school administrators. 


A special committee appointed 
from the Curriculum Commission in 
1948 made an evaluative study which 
included occupational 
and training. This study revealed a 


need for teaching community econ- 


information 


omic understandings and prevocation- 
al information. The responsibility of 
leaching the social and economic life 
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of Evansville was placed with the 
Social Studies Council and, conse- 
quently, was incorporated in the ninth 
year citizenship courses. 

Two vitally important things re- 
sulted from this study: a basic book- 
let, emphasing the individual's rela- 
tionships with his community and 
with his vocational opportunities; and 
career brochures and manographs, 
emphasizing Evansville career oppor- 
tunities. 


The basic booklet contains general 
information on the economic and 
historical aspects of the community. 
Its primary purposes are to develop an 
appreciation of and an interest in the 
Evansville community. Occupational 


our students have the opportunity to 
meet with several college representa- 
tives. Our plan, which college repre- 
sentatives say they prefer to “college 
days,” allows interested students to 
meet with representatives visiting our 
school. 

At present we have the equivalent 
of one full-time counselor—each coun- 
selor teaching a half day. Students 
come to us with all types of problems: 
social, emotional, school, personal, 
etc. We try to listen understandingly 
and help the student arrive at a solu- 
tion to his problem. The bulk of our 
counseling time is used in individual 
conferences. 

Last fall our counselors’ office re- 
ceived a new metal desk and chair; 
conference chair; conference table and 
chairs: storage cabinet; and hall tree. 
Any equipment still being used which 
was originally in the office was re- 
painted so as not to distract from a 
pleasant atmosphere. 

We have made progress although 
our program is new. We have a guid- 
ance program, a guidance director, 
two trained counselors, a_ well- 
equipped office, and the promise of 
more counseling time. This is our 
high school guidance program. 


and vocational information is an out- 
growth of this basic booklet. 

To supplement the basic booklet 
and to further implement the voca- 
tional and occupational information, 
fourteen economic groups were solic- 
ited for interest and cooperation in 
helping develop instructional materi- 
als. A career brochure, sponsored by 
the Evansville Manufacturers’ and 
[-mployers’ Association, has been pre- 
pared and distributed to students in 
the required ninth grade citizenship 
courses. Other brochures and mono- 
graphs are currently being prepared 
relative to occupations in the Evans- 
ville hospitals and opportunities in 
the field of finance. It is anticipated 
that the remaining groups will con- 
tribute similar instructional materials 
relative to their respective field. 

Your Career Opportunities in Ev- 
ansville Industry is a 192-page career 
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brochure published in early 1953 by 
the Evansville Manufacturers’ and 
Employers’ Association. This bro- 
chure informs the student of the vari- 
ous job opportunities in the manu- 
facturing industries in the community. 
Hundreds of copies have been re- 


quested from industrial and educa- 
tional leaders in other cities interested 
in a similar project. — 

The brochure represents much ef- 
fort in research and detail. It is well 
illustrated and constructed of highest 
quality materials. There is no similar 


project of equal scope that is known, 


It has been attributed the first Sincere 


effort made by any community 4, 
keep its young people from searching 
for greener pastures, by showing them 
the color of the pasture in which they 
grew up. 


Parent-Pupil Orientation and Adjustment As It Has 


Functioned in Chrisman, Ilinois 


Parent-pupil orientation and ad- 
justment require continuous and ef- 
fective use of guidance principles. 
This plan is used in Chrisman, mak- 
ing it necessary to change the program 
and the techniques of administration 
of the program each year. Only minor 
changes are necessary, whereas the 
over-all program remains the same. 

The orientation program in the 
Chrisman Schools begins with a cen- 
sus of all the children in the school 
unit during the summer. The purpose 
of this census is to determine who and 
how many children might be expected 
to attend school in the fall, especially 
the pupils entering school for the 
first time. 

A handbook, prepared for the par- 
ents of children entering school for 
the first time, is sent to the parents, 
welcoming the child to school. This 
handbook explains the major aim of 
the school, the entrance requirements 
in regard to age and health examina- 
tions, and the importance of teacher- 
parent coopcration. A few suggestions 
concerning the need for sleep, proper 
and sufficient food at regular hours, 
the motor skills and habits expected 
of a child first entering school, and 
many other mental and social-moral 
habits are presented in this handbook. 
In this way the parent learns many 
things about the school before the 
child enters. 

A month before school opens, a 
sample registration blank, a letter ex- 
plaining the beok rental system. the 
needs of the child, the health pro- 
gram, the time, the place, and the re- 
quirements for registration are sent 
to the parents. 
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Pauline Newman 


First Grade Teacher, Chrisman, Illinois 


On the day of registration, the 
child accompanied by at least one 
parent, is registered in his own class- 
room by his own teacher. This man- 
ner of registration gives the teacher 
a chance to meet the child and his 
parent, answer any questions in re- 
card to the child or the school, and 
to learn something about the child 
and his background. The registration 
in the classroom gives both the child 
and his parent an idea of the school 
environment. 

Since the textbooks and supplies 
are obtained at the school on the day 
of registration, the first day of school 
is a regular day of school work. At 
come time during the day, usually in 
the morning, a period is set aside for 
getting acquainted with classmates 
and the outlay of the building. Small 
children are instructed in ways of 
finding their respective buses at the 
close of the school day. 


Two weeks after school begins, a 
health examination is given by the 
County Health Nurse and the local 
doctors to the students in kindergar- 
ten, first, third, fifth, seventh, and 
ninth grades. This examination, in- 
cluding shots and vaccinations for 
various diseases, is administered free 
to the child. The health blanks, filled 
in at this time, are copied on the 
child's permanent health record of 
the school, while a report of the exam- 
ination is sent to the parent. 


Reading-readiness tests are given at 
the end of the reading-readiness pro- 
eram in the first grade, and IO tests 
are administered a little later in the 
echool year. IO tests are also given in 


the third, fifth, and seventh grades 


of the elementary school each year 
Basic reading tests are used in the 
first second grades following 
the completion of each basic reader, 
Achievement tests are administered 
in all grades in the fall, and asain 
in the spring. A standardized reading 
test is also used in the lower grades, 
The test results are a part of the cum. 
ulalive record of the child and are 
uced hy the teachers to improve the 
teaching of the child. A complet 
testing program is now being Carried 
out in the school. In the total process 
of learning, test scores are useful 


items of information. These test re.| 


sults are used to check on accom. 
plishments and procedures to be fol. 
lowed for teaching the various chil. 
dren. 


This year, during the first month of 
school, the PTA helped to orien! 
the parents by putting on a program 
consisting of administrators, teachers 
parents, and bus drivers. The princi: 
pal explained the aims or objectives 
of the school, the school program 
and the method of grading and mak 
ing renorts to narents. The teachers 
talked about discipline, health, activi 
ties, recreation, study habits, and 
how the parent could help the teach: 
er. The parents on the program dis 
cussed how teachers could help par 
ents, and the bus drivers talked abou! 
bus conduct and bus regulations. Ai 
the end of the program, question 
from the audience were answered 0 
discussed. | 

The second month of school th 
parents are invited to attend a tea @ 
the school during the afternoon. A 
this time a social hour is spent it 
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the classroom getting acquainted and 
answering questions concerning the 
children or their school work. An 
hour is spent in regular school work, 
which gives the parent a chance to 
observe how his child is progressing 
in comparison to the group. 

At the meeting last fall, many par- 
ents stated that they learned many 
‘deas about teaching that they never 
Lnew existed, and also obtained ideas 
to help the child at home in relation 
to his speech habits, posture, and 
health problems. Besides these ideas, 
a friendly relation was established 
between the teacher and the parent. 
The parents were invited to visit 
school at any time and to feel free 
to share any problems about the child 
that might help him in any way. 

At these meetings the teacher tries 
to make the parent feel that her most 
important job is to help the child 
achieve all he possibly can, and to 
do what is best for the child in every 


way. 


The local newspaper publishes ar- 
ticles concerning the school activities, 
PTA meetings and _ its programs, 
teachers meetings and their problems, 
and the school news column contains 
a review of the work going on in the 
classroom. This brings the school and 
its work into the homes that fail to 


contact the school. 


The teachers, working under the 
supervision of the principal and su- 
perintendent, administer tests and in- 
terpret the results for better teaching 
within their classrooms Cumulative 
records are accessible to the teachers 
at all times. Most of the child’s rec- 
ords are filed in the classroom where 
they can be used for conferences with 
parents at any time. 


The proper adjustment of first 
grade children has an important ef. 
fect on the child’s whole life, both 
in and out of school. That is why 
most of the orientation program is 


Guidance in Terre Haute 


City Schools 


Earl Pike 


Director of Guidance, Terre Haute City Schools, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Guidance in the Terre Haute City 
Schools, in many instances, begins 
with the pre-school child and contin- 
ues until after graduation from the 
high school. Group guidance and in- 
dividual counseling is planned to en- 
courage the student to attain a maxi- 
mum growth according to his or her 
abilities and interests. All teachers 
and administrators are guidance 
workers. The aim of the program is 
to produce students and graduates 
who are reasonably useful and rea- 
sonably content. Guidance in the city 
schools has been organized to meet 
such a philosophy. 

Guidance promotion and student 
adjustment during the school years 
is a continuous effort on the part of 
the administration, the teaching staff, 
and the students. Giving the program 
coordination through all levels of a 
child’s school life is the guidance per- 
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sonnel of the schools. Under the su- 
pervision of a Director of Guidance 
of the City Schools, all staff mem- 
bers attempt to implement the philos- 
ophy of guidance at all levels. 


When a child enters the city 
schools, a family background card is 
filled out for him by the parent. This 
information regarding his early life 
is transferred to the cumulative rec- 
ord card which moves with the stu- 
dent from grade to grade. On it, the 
teachers also record the pupil's scho- 
lastic achievement, health record, test 
scores, and other information deemed 
helpful for proper and adequate suid- 
ance of the student. The cumulative 
card information is considered confi- 
dential and is generally available only 
to principals, counselors, and teach- 
ers. Because of the nature of their 
work and the students that they 


teach, elementary principals and 


so complete in the kindergarten and 
first grade. The child must learn to 
adjust socially, mentally, emotionally, 
and academically in the classroom. 
The Chrisman School believes that 
the adjustment of children first en- 
tering school has a lasting effect on 
them and that it is very important to 
do everything possible to make a sat- 
isfactory adjustment. 

The child and his parents are in- 
separable. The parent must be con- 
sidered. In order to have a good 
school, it is necessary for parents, 
teachers, and administrators to co- 
operate and work happily together 
for the best interests of the child. This 
can be done only through a continu- 
ous adjustment program, which is 
exible enough to meet whatever 
problem arises. The school must work 
as a whole in carrying out a well or- 
ganized and worthwhile parent-pupil 


orientation and adjustment pro- 
gram. 
teachers must be good guidanice 


workers _ if they are to be good 
teachers. 

The elementary student is living 
through many educational, environ- 
mental, and social changes to which 
he must adjust. Every effort is made 
to help him meet these situations 
successfully and thus develop his 
sense of security and build for him- 
self a place in society among his 
peers. 

Standardized tests are given each 
student as he progresses through the 
schools. The results of these tests are 
used as guides to help determine in- 
terests abilities, and achievements. 
They also help in grade placement, 
particularly when changing from the 
clementary to the junior high school. 


In the junior high school, the coun- 


sclor's actral teaching load is ad- 


iusted as needed to provide time for 
incividual conferences and for di- 
recting the guidance program. Coun- 
seclors cooperate with the principal 


and other teachers in planning group 
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guidance activities through the home- 
room organization. Through this me- 
dium, the student receives vocational, 
academic, and social suidance under 
the direction of the homeroom teach- 
er. School orientation, school activi- 
ties, curriculum guidance, and career 
planning are some of the topics dis- 
cussed in the homeroom. The school 
counselor administers the testing pro- 
gram and interviews many students, 
thus giving as much individual guid- 
ance and counseling as time will per- 
mit. 

On the high school level, deans 


and counselors who are also teachers, 


cooperate with the principal and the 
homeroom teachers to administer a 
group guidance program for all stu- 
dents. They often arrange for special 
cuidance days or conferences with 
leaders in industry, business or edu- 
cation. In this way, almost every stu- 
dent has the chance to discuss the 
occupation, the college, or vocation in 
which he is most interested with a 


leader in that field. 


The extra-curricular program, at all 
levels, is an integral part of the guid- 
ance program. These activities, ade- 
quately supervised, develop in the 
student the ability to work and plan 


Orientation Has Meaning--- If 


Ben Freeman 


Guidance Coordinator, Louisville Public Schools, Louisville, Kentucky 


Orientation has been considered a 
guidance tool for assisting the new 
student to become acquainted with 
his new surroundings and to make 
him feel that he belongs. At Ahrens, 
orientation means much more. It is 
used not only to orient the new stu- 
dent, but it is also used to orient the 
teachers and staff to the incoming 
student. When the counselor knows 
the background of each child; when 
the dean knows of attendance prob- 
lems (and reasons behind them): 
when the health counselor knows the 
heart, polio and other health cases; 
and when the teachers know infor- 
mation is available on each child. 
then it can be said that a program of 
orientation has begun. 

Orienting the child to the rules, 
regulations, procedures, room num- 
bers, teachers names is very import- 
ant in the sense of learning the phvys- 
ical surroundings and facilities, but 
it is of little value unless an honest 
and sincere attempt is made to un- 
derstand the individual child. It also 
does little to assist the teacher and 
staff member in gaining insight and 
understanding of how the established 


pattern of operation can fit the in- 
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dividual child. Established rigid oper- 


ational procedures make for excellent 
annual reports and cut down on year- 
ly planning and changes, but it leads 
to traditional patterns and the child 
must fit or else. Any program must 
possess flexibility and such comes 
only through a complete understand- 
ing that the make-up of the child is 
the key and that new groups tend to 
create new problems. The success of 
such a program depends on the suc- 
cess of the guidance service. 

At Ahrens in June, before schoo! 
is dismissed, the counselor has avail- 
able the background of each child 
who has completed an enrollment 
form. This information includes edu- 
cational background, 1.Q., attend- 
ance, intentions for future, economic 
condition of home (for possible wel- 
fare and indigent cases) health sta- 
tus, home conditions, personal com- 
ments from counselor and _ in many 
cases personal recommendations 
made by the teachers at the junior 
Ligh school level. 

Ahrens Trade Hish School (lou- 
isville, Ky.) an accredited public high 
school, has an enrollment of 1200 stu- 


dents. There are sixteen divisions or 


with others. to develop leadership, to 


learn effective participation in schoo| 


and community activities, to Practice 


good citizenship, to develop skills 
beneficial to the wise use of leisure 
time. 


“To make students reasonably use. 


ful and reasonably content is the 


aim of the guidance program of the 
Terre Haute City Schools. The guid. 
ance personnel in our schools Strives 
diligently to make each student fe¢ 


his worth as an individual and to 
make him a better-adjusted Person, 


not only in his school environment. 
but also in his community. 


trades for training. They are: : 
Auto Mechanics: Bookbinding: Busi. | 
ness Education; Cabinet Making. 
Commercial Art; Distributive Ed. 
ucation; Drafting; Dressmaking: 
Electricity; Machine Tool; Plumb. 
ing; Printing,—Hand Composition, 


Linotype, Press; Radio and Televi- 
sion; Refrigeration; Sheet Metal: 
and Welding. 


The school draws its students from 


nine public junior high schools. Each 


year there is an entering class of ap- 
proximately 673 students. These en- | 
tering students have received guid. 
ance services in the junior high school 
and also experienced an exploratory 


program of education. 7 


The staff and faculty at Ahrens 


were constantly aware of the number | 


of tenth grade students who became 
dissatisfied and desired a change of | 
objective before the completion of the ; 
tenth year. The problem of transfer , 
was great because changing from one | 
trade program to another meant a | 
completely new schedule in six ol 
eight daily periods. This caused stu- | 
dent failures and dissatisfaction | 
which eventually led to withdrawal. 


from school. 


The results of a survey indicated | 


that a program of orientation was 
needed, but the students should be | 


reached before entering the program 
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in September. The decision was made 
to begin orienting the students be- 
fore leaving the Junior High School, 
while the counselor at this level was 
providing pre-high school guidance 
and counseling to the students. The 
Junior High School counselor spends 
much time in group and individual 
work in assisting the students at the 


ninth grade level. 


The principal at Ahrens visits each 
junior high school to discuss with 
the ninth grade the training program 
al Ahrens. The counselor follows-up 
Ly visiting with the junior high school 
counselor. At this the 
Ahrens counselor takes the enroll- 


meeting, 


ment forms which have been com- 
pleted and has a personal interview 
with the counselor about each indi- 
vidual enrollee. The enrollment form 
contains the grades, intelligence quo- 
tient and the first, second and third 
choice of the student. The enrollees 
are then recorded in a complete rec- 
ord book designed to make informa- 
tion accessible for future referral pur- 


poses. 


Careful consideration is given to 
the program selected by each child. 
If it seems the child has made a ques- 
tionable choice, the counselor returns 
to the junior high school for a per- 
sonal interview with the child. 


At the completion of the gathering 
and recording of all available in- 
formation, the students are placed. 
Because of the large number of en- 
rollees each year, the existing facili- 
ties will not provide adequate space 
lor every student's first choice. It is, 


therefore, necessary for some to take 
their second choice. Every effort is 
made to have the child make selec- 
tions which directly related. 
When this is intelligently done, the 


child can gain much towards his ob- 


are 


jective even though he must take a 
second choice as a sophomore. Every 
student who is placed in a second or 
third choice is sent a card notifying 
the child of such action. This is done 
before he leaves the junior high 
school in June, prior to entering Ahr- 


ens in September. 


When the cards are received by 


the junior high school counselor, the 
children are immediately notified. If 
the child is dissatisfied, the Ahrens 
counselor is immediately called and 
with 


many cases with the parents. By fol- 


consults the student and_ in 
lowing this procedure, the student 
receives ample notice. If a change to 
first choice seems advisable, flexibil- 
ity provides the opportunity tor such 
a change. The child has two months 
to consider the placement rather than 
linding himself in a second or third 
choice in September, without notice. 

When placement has been com- 
pleted, complete lists of students with 
attendance problems, health prob- 
lems, indigents and students planning 
on withdrawing at sixteen are com- 
piled. 


In September, at the first faculty 
meeting, these lists are given to the 
stall members responsible for each. 
The teachers are notilied that infor- 


mation is available upon request. 


On the first day of school, an as- 


Vocational Building Trades 


Harold W. Bennett 


Instructor of Building Trade, Danville, Ill. Community Consolidated School 


This vocational course is for Jun- 
ior and Senior boys who are inter- 
ested in learning about construction 
work and_ the building of homes, 
stores and factories. The course is for 


four semesters and covers work in 
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carpentry, masonry, bricklaying, elec- 
trical wiring, plumbing, painting, and 
heating and ventilating. The class 
meets for three hours per day. and 
gives two credits per semester. Credit 


in this course may be used for col- 


to 


sembly is held for new students 


welcome them and inform them of 
the purposes of the school. Each stu- 
dent 
The homeroom teacher examines the 
handbook with the child. 

Students with attendance problems 
are observed, health 
checked, 


viewed for aid, students planning to 


receives a student handbook. 


cases are 


indigent students inter- 
withdraw are interviewed and _fol- 
low-up is planned. 

Now the school is ready to orient 
the new students by showing that 
they are wanted; that there is an 
earnest desire to help; that the older 
students, faculty and staff are eager 
and ready to assist in making Ahrens 
their home for the next three years. 
Orientation has meaning if there is 
understanding, sincerity, individual 
respect and a desire to help and a de- 
sire to be helped. 

A constant follow-up is made by 
comparing present accomplishment 
with the past record so improvements 
can be made in the program each 
year. lhis follow-up is not made by 
the counselor, but by the assistant 
principal. This is as it should be 
because in too many cases the coun- 
selor may not see his own weaknesses 
and at the same time it provided a 
broader understanding of the pro- 


gram. 


There are many problems involved 
in a program such as this. There are 
many weaknesses and certainly room 
for improvement, and such will come 
only through continued effort, evalu- 
ation, study and understanding of 


the total school and community. 


lege or university entrance. However, 
the course is offered primarily for 
those boys who expect, upon gradua- 
tion from high school, to become an 
apprentice in one of the building 
trades. 

This course was added to the High 
School's vocational program in Sep- 
tember, 1949. The Vermilion County 
Building Trades Council helped in 
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formulating the program, and con- 
tinues to help in an advisory capacity. 
During the spring semester of 1950 
the students built the large dining- 
recreation hall for the Y.W.C.A. at 
the Camp T-Wa-Si on the west side 
of Lake Vermilion. 


Two houses have been completed 
one in the spring of 1952 and the 
1953. Our present 1954 


house is closed in and we are ready 


other in 


for winter. 

While the students did most of 
the actual building of the houses 
they were at all times under the di- 
rect supervision of fully trained and 


well-equipped tradesmen of each 


Guidance Services 


High School 


craft. This method of instruction has 
insured a high type of workmanship 
and good construction throughout. 
We usually have direct assistance 
from the plumbers, electricians and 
plasterers. 

Much class time is devoted to the 
study of construction methods, build- 
ing materials, work practices, tools, 
salety, and etc. It should be under- 
stood that the objective of the course 
is the training of the students and 
that the building of the house is the 
means of providing this instruction. 

The girls in the Home Manage- 
ment class plan the color schemes for 


the houses and select the floor tile 


in Elkhart 


Audrey Russell and Glen W. McHargue 


Guidance is a continuous process 
beginning in the pre-school period 
and reaching through and beyond the 
school life of a student. Ihe guid- 
ance program is that part of the 
school’s activity which is concerned 
with assisting the individual to be- 
come more effectively oriented to the 
present as well as to the future. In 
order to accomplish this orientation, 
the individual must be helped to plan 
carefully in terms of his needs, in- 
terests, abilties, opportunities, and so- 
cial responsibilities. 

The guidance program primarily 
serves the individual student within 
a school, but it also serves the school. 
Unless teachers and administrators 
feel that student guidance helps to 
make their work more meaningtul, the 
program is not fulfilling its purpose. 
That is one reason, then, that the in- 
service program takes on extreme im- 
portance. 

In Elkhart High School, that in- 
service program begins with the pre- 
schos! workshop during which one 
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Public Schools, Elkhart, | Indiana 


day is devoted to guidance. Discus- 
sion of the home room, sample case 
conferences, the philosophy of the 
schools and how it is being imple- 
mented are among the topics dis- 
cussed at that time. | 

Perhaps the finest bit of in-service 
training occurs at the regularly sched- 
uled case conferences. These are 
called by the dean of boys, the dean 
girls, the city Director of Pupil Per- 
sonnel, the attendance supervisor, or 
any one of the guidance staff who 
feels that sharing knowledge about a 
student will help that student make 
a better adjustment to his situation 
or to adjust that situation to him. 
Here test records, anecdotal records, 
home visits, parent conlerences, stu- 
dent conferences, observations, the 
cumulative record which has followed 
the student from kindergarten, all 
help to shed light on the problem, 
and enable counselors, home room 
and class room teachers to construct 
lines of work which might lead to- 
ward solution. 


and drapery materials. They also se. | 


lect the furniture and other furnish. 
ings for the open house. 

The vocational Shee! Metal boys | 
do all the sheet metal work includ. 
ing the setting of the furnace: the | 


planning and actual making and in- 


stallation of all the heating system: 
also the guiters and down-spouts. | 

Much guidance has taken place be. 
fore the boy comes into the Building 
Trades class. During the two years 
in the course, and the completion of : 
two houses the boy has the first hand 
opportunity to know something about 
the trades and can choose the trade | 


for which he is best suited. 


A Secondary Guidance Council 
chaired by the Director of Pupil Per. 
sonnel, operates for the purpose o 


coordinating the program. Its men. 


bers are counselors from each junior 
high school, the senior high Dean of | 
Boys and of Girls, the school nurses, 


and attendance supervisor. 


Each week the six class counselors 


in the senior high school, the deans, ' 
the placement counselor, and the as. 
sistant principal meet with the prin- | 
cipal to discuss “problems of | the | 
day.’ The city Director is invited to 


sit in on these meetings, also. 

Administrative handbooks and a | 
pamphlet called “Guidance through | 
the Tiome Room” are given to all | 


teachers. The school city endeavors 


lo maintain a library of guidance ma- | 
terials which is up-to-date, available, | 


and usable. 
Now back to the guidance of the | 
student—much good work is done | 


through groups, partly because it is 


an economical and efficient way of 
operaling a guidance propram, and | 
partly because many things are best 
accomplished by the group method. | 

College Nights help many students | 
and parents clarify their thoughts and | 
plans about choice of college and | 
courses. Also, during the year college | 


students, who are graduates of E. 
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H. S.. aid by giving informal talks 
to seniors who are planning to go to 
college. 

Ninth grade orientation schedules 
show that several months are devoted 
{o preparation of ninth graders for 
their future in the senior high school. 
Parents are invited to share in mak- 
ing plans and spend one evening with 
the high school counselors in learn- 
ing about hioh school olferings and 
in asking questions about individual 
problems. 

Representatives of the high school 
Leagues and the Student Council 
visit the junior highs and talk to 
small groups of students on things 
they wish to know about the school. 
Before the opening of school in the 
fall, pre-tenth grade boys and girls 
are invited to the senior high school 
for an assembly, a tour of the build- 
ing, and assignment of home room 


and lockers. The Boys and Girls’ 


league organizations (mentioned 


above) are excellent media for train- 
ing for intelligent leadership and fol- 
lowership, as is the Student Council. 
Here the teen - agers have a chance 
to plan programs which are of deep 
concern to them and to have a share 
in the government of the school, 
which builds toward democratic liv- 
ing. 

Vocational information is provided 
through the library, special home 
programs at the junior and senior 
levels, films, speakers from business 
and industry, and “Job Tips,” a 
monthly bulletin published by the 
placement office. Each senior receives 
a copy of the latter, and one is posted 
on each sophomore and junior home 
room bulletin board. First hand in- 
formation concerning jobs is gained 
through the school-industry, the dis- 
tributive education, and cadet teach- 
ing programs. 

Opportunities for individual coun- 
seling are olfered by the six class 


counselors, the deans, the placement 


counselor, the industrial coordinator, 
the home room, and the classroom 
teachers. The administrative staff 
stands ready to talk with students, 
as do those outside the high school 
who are employed by the school city. 
Several interested housewives, and 
an executive of the Family Service 
Association have been used effec- 
tively with individuals. 

The latter group, the community, 
is a resource which the schools have 
just begun to tap. The potential 
there is great and will be drawn more 
and more into service. 

One of the greatest things a guid- 
ance program can ‘do is to make a 
student aware that someone is inter- 
ested in him as a person, and that he 
contribution to make some- 


and No 


ever be allowed to leave a 


has a 


where somehow. studeni 


should 


school, either before or with gradu- 


ation feeling that “no one knew me.” 


Sixth Indiana Workshop on Teacher Education 


Progress Report Number Six 


INTRODUCTION 

The sixth workshop on teacher ed- 
ucation, sponsored this year by the 
Indiana Unit of the Association for 
Student Teaching was planned to 
consider the the 
good teacher, with particular em- 
phasis on the intellectual phase of 
teacher education. The theme select- 


competencies of 


ed for the workshop was, How Can 
Our Colleges Develop Intellectual 
Vigor in Teachers?” 

The third workshop which met at 
Pokagon State Park in November, 
1950 devoted most of its energies to 
working out a list of desirable com- 
petencies for teachers. The following 
competencies were agreed upon: 

The Competent Teacher 

l. is guided in all his thinking 
and doing by democratic concepts, 
based upon a profound respect for 
the diginity of the individual; 

2. maintains himself in a state of 
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maximum elliciency and promotes the 
health of others; 

3. apreciates fully the relationship 
to good living of the creative and 
esthetic, and comprehends fully the 
import of the scientific method, and 
is objective and realistic in his ap- 
approach to social problems; 

4. has developed his personalily 
for harmonious living with himself 
and with others; 

5. is conscious of his own and oth- 
er cultures, continually re-examines 
and interprets them in the light of 
new conditions and expereinces; is 
able to work understandingly with 
those of other cultural groups: 

6. participates ellectively in school 
and community affairs; 

7. has intellectual vigor; has an 
inquiring mind; is well-informed, and 
continues to keep abreast of social 
and economic information; sees the 
relevancy of knowledge and applies 


his knowledge to specilic situations; 

8. has a continuing mastery of sub- 
ject area and insight into its basic 
assumpilions; has facility in interpret- 
ing content to students in terms of 
their own experiences; 

0. has adequate facility in commu- 
nication; 

10. has a thorough knowledge of 
ail relevant aspects of human growth 
and development and uses his knowl- 
cdge to create and foster appropriate 
learning situations; 

11. uses the school as one of sev- 
eral agencies for progressive improve- 
ment of man. 

Items 5, 7, 8, and 11 of these com- 

etencies were selected for special 
consideration. 

It was proposed to the steering 
committee that two outstanding re- 
source persons, representing divergent 
points of view be brought to the con- 


ference to present their answers to 
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the question, “How Can Our Col- 
leges Develop Intellectual Vigor in 
Teachers?” Representing the liberal 
arts point of view was Dean Byron 
Trippet of Wabash College. Pre- 
senting the position of professional 
education was Dr. B. O. Smith, 
Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

the 


workshop represented colleges and 


Seventy-two participants in 
universities in Indiana that provide 
programs for teacher education, pub- 
lic school teachers and adininistra- 
tors, the State Licensing and Seacher 
Training Commission and the Indi- 
ana Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional standards. 
Dr. Paul Royalty, Head of the 
Department of Engish al Ball State 
Teachers College served as chairman 
at all of the general sessions. [The 
steering committee! has met on nu- 
the 


year to plan the details of the work- 


merous occasions throughout 
shop. 

The workshop began on Sunday 
evening with a panel discussion on 
the topic, “Intellectual Vigor—Are 
We Achieving It?” The participants 
were Dr. E. Graham Pogue, Ball 
State Teachers College, Dr. Edward 
Tanruther, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Dr. Anthony N. Schwartz. 
Butler University, Dr. Muriel Me- 
Farland, Purdue University, and Dr. 
Howard Batchelder, 


versity. 


Indiana ‘Uni- 

On Monday morning, Dean ‘Trip- 
pet of Wabash College presented 
his answer to the question. After 


the presentation a discussion period 


followed. 


11053 Workshop Steering Commit- 
(Jeorge R. Waggoner, Chair- 
man, Indiana University; John W. 
Best, Butler University: Shirley 1. 
Engle, Indiana University: Walter 
Pax, St. Joseph's College; Donald 
M. Sharpe, Indiana State Teachers 
College: Herbert L. Heller, DePauw 
University; Richard Burkhardt, Ball 
State Teachers College: Richard R. 


Armacost, Purdue University. 


tee: 
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Remarks by Dean Byron K. Trippet? 


If colleges are to provide society 
with intellectually vigorous gradu- 
ales, they must confront them with 
curricula which contribute to the cul- 
tivation of intellect. This means, as 
| see it, requiring those intellectual 
disciplines, traditional and modern, 
which historically have contributed 
such progress as man has been able 
to make on this planet by means of 
his intellect and which have provid- 
ed him with the means for enjoying 
lile while he has done so. Any cur- 
riculum_ which proposes to do this 
must have as its primary mission at 
least three objectives. (1) To ac- 
quaint the student with his own in- 
tellectual and cultural heritage. This 
is primarily but not exclusively the 
function of the humanities—of lan- 
guage and literature, philosophy, re- 
religion, history, and similar studies. 
(2) To provide the student with the 
opportunity for knowledge essential 
to an understanding of the grealer 
issues which the contemporary world 
presents us. This is primarily but 
not exclusively the function of math- 
ematics, the natural sciences — both 
physical and biological—and of the 


social sciences. (3) Finally, to pro- 


vide the student with what White- . 


head called the “habitual vision of 
greatness —providing an attitude of 
mind involving some imagination 
about the great possibilities for hu- 
man life—for the individual human 
being and for society. This becomes 
the function of the entire curriculum 
when administered by a faculty who 
knows what it is trying to do as a 
whole and why it is trying to do it. 

The content of such curriculum, 
it it is to approach the attainment 
of its objectives, must be so organ- 
ized and so administered that it en- 
courages students to work up to the 
of their individual 


tual capacities. It is here that some 


level intellec- 


have become increasingly  suspi- 


“This is not a complete text of Dean 


Trippet’s address. 


cious of what passes for general edy. 
cation in liberal arts colleges—the 
terminal survey courses that lead no 


the SCience 
course for non-science concentrators 


where particular, 
that leads no where in particular. 
the art and music courses in general 
culture, the integrated social Science 
courses which nibble at a rich fare of 
airy generalizations. The danger jy 
such courses is that once they Pass 
from the hands of the original inno- 
vators they will become routine, sy. 
perticial, watered-down versions of 
what once was an exciting intellec. 
tual enterprise. It is not that required 
courses should be made difficult for 
the sake of difficulty, but that their 
content and organization should al. 
ways be susceptible to further pene- 
tration as well as to immediate gen- 
« «lization. ‘sdmittedly this poses fo 
the college teacher a difficult under. 
taking and raises serious pedagogical 
problems for the teacher who is ex- 
pected to accomplish the aims of gen- 
eral education within the framework 
of a discipline designed for further 
specialization. But | take it that we 
are here not to discover what is easy 
but what is best. 

Such a curriculum which holds 
to the general objectives throughout 
the total program as the primary mis- 
sion of a college education and which 
the 
himself intellectually as he pushes 


encourages student to extend 
back the limits of his own knowledge 
and his own imagination—is one step 
toward the improvement of intellec- 
tual vigor on the part of prospective 
teachers. Let me add at this point, 
that 


vigor | think we might do well if we 


in the interest of intellectual 
insisted of prospective teachers that 
they achieve in this process some- 
thing better than a gentleman s C 

To those who object that such a 
curriculum leaves insufficient time for 
professional or special courses, my 
answer, as you might expect, would 
be to remove these courses from the 
undergraduate curriculum altogether, 
if necessary, and accomplish their 


purpose either by the fifth year pro- 
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gram OF by a form of internship 
under the direction of licensed prac- 
ticing professionals who themselves 
are conspicuous for their intellectual 
vigor. Let me hasten to add that | 
am saying nothing here which | 
would not also say concerning the 
other professional courses which we 
now find notably in liberal arts cur- 
icula—the courses designed exclu- 
ively for prospective businessmen, 
prospective lawyers, or prospective 
doctors. 

It may be argued that the kind of 
curriculum | am proposing for pros- 
pective teachers is unrealistic and im- 
practical, but in terms of our na- 
tional predicament | suggest that it 
is both realistic and practical. It is 
realistic because it is preoccupied 
with precisely those intellectual dis- 
ciplines which have direct bearing on 
the course of civilization, past and 
present. It is practical because _ its 
aims are the acquisition or better 
understanding and judgment. Under- 
standing and judgment are useful. 
They are useful because they enable 
people to know what is good for 
themselves and what is good for peo- 
ple in general. The more urgent and 
insistent our problems become, na- 
tional and international, the more 
necessary it becomes for intelligent 
citizens to exercise such understand- 
ing and judgment as they can. If 
their collective judgments are bad 
in this day and age, the consequences 
may be catastrophic. If their collec- 
tive judgments are good we may at 
least diminish the areas of disagree- 
ment and reduce, if not solve, the 
apparently insoluble problems which 
heset us. And if we cannot look to 
teachers for help in improving under- 
standing and judgment, where else, 
pray, can we look? 

The second conclusion that I come 
to on the question, “How Can Col- 
leges Develop Intellectual Vigor in 
Teachers?” is just as simple and fa- 
miliar as the first. It has to do with 
the so-called subject matter college 
professor. It is this; if we are to pro- 


duce intellectually vigorous college 
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teachers or 


graduates — prospective 
otherwise—it would help it the col- 
lege protessors themselves were al- 
ways intellectually vigorous. lt we 
college teachers are honest with our- 
selves, we know there is considerable 
room tor improvement in this jre- 
spect on all of our campuses. At 
least we can see it in some of our 
colleagues. 

Lhe distinguished professor on 
the American college campus tor his 
students, particularly those who do 
not major with him, is not necessar- 
ily an intellectually vigorous teacher. 
lt is not so much that his techniques 
and methods in the classroom are 
poor, although this may be the case, 
but rather that he is simply too busy 
with other matters. For some it may 
be the demands of research with all 
of the time-consuming requirements 
involved in research, the writing of 
papers, the publishing of books, etc. 
More often, however, especially for 
the able and energetic small college 
professor it is the demands of his pro- 
fessional interests—the endless train 
of meetings, conferences, association 
projects and workshops. Professional 
meetings, conferences, and workshops 
can be intellectually stimulating and 
even exciting, but unfortunately they 
take place out of the hearing range 
of the students. 

The professor in the undergraduate 
college needs to remind himself that 
his purpose as a teacher of under- 
graduates is not to enlarge the sum 
total of the world’s knowledge but to 
communicate it to his students and 
to communicate it with all of the 
zest and imagination he can. He 
needs to remind himself that his best 
efforts and most exciting perlorm- 
ances intellectually should not be for 
his professional colleagues but for his 
students. 

These admonitions are old and 
a little threadbare but they are diffi- 
cult to observe day alter day and 
week after week. One of the most 
depressing and also most familiar 
facts in the history of education is 


is the tendency for initial intellectual 


ferment to become in time routine, 
pedestrian and stale. It is something 
of a professional hazard of which 
we must be constantly aware. The 
communication of knowledge and 
ideas by a teacher is a repetitive proc- 
ess. Since we deal with immature 
minds the temptation is ever present 
in view of other pressures on us to 
tell the student what is right and 
what is wrong, to give him the 
“word, to settle matters once and 
for all, or at least until the final ex- 
amination rolls around. This is the 
source of our own corruption. Such 
teaching corrupts the teacher intel- 
lectually. To present ideas in fresh 
combinations, to relate knowledge 
and ideas to present issues, to force 
the student to seek his own answers, 
to do his own thinking, to enlarge 
his own imagination—this, as every 
conscientious teacher knows, is dif- 
ficult and fatiguing, yet somehow 
some way it is necessary to achieve 
and to sustain if we expect to avoid 
being overtaken by inertia. 

I need not remind you that the 
problem of sustaining intellectual 
vigor in view of these several ob- 
stacles is especially acute on the 
small college campus where depart- 
ments may be small and where daily 
competition and intellectual compan- 
ionship within a particular discipline 
is often lacking. Yet there are nu- 
merous ways in which _ intellectual 
vigor can be sustained in such situa- 
tions. There is the device of students 
rating their professors. There is the 
device of bringing in an occasional 
visiting professor. There’ is the de- 
vice, especially appropriate when 
Comprehensive Examinations for 
graduation are used, of outside ex- 
aminers. The outside examiner en- 
courages professors and students to 
regard each other as companions in a 
common adventure in which each is 
to be tested by a stranger. There is 
the device of faculty members audit- 
ing each other's courses in related or 
even unrelated fields. The presence 
of a respected colleague in the class- 


room not occasionally but regularly 
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is intellectually a stimualting expe- 
rience for a teacher and it is an ex- 
perience which works both ways. lhe 
Socratic seminar with a fresh combi- 
nation of two teachers working to- 
gether each time is another device. 


Beside tackling the problem of how 
to keep college faculties intellectually 
vigorous as teachers of undergradu- 
ates, it occurs to me that there are 
other fairly simple things that the 
subject matter professor can do to 
improve intellectual vigor in elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers. 
For one thing he can help to reverse 
what seems to me to be the common 
and regrettable notion that teaching 
in the American educational system 
below the college level involves a low- 
er level of intellectual activity and a 
lower order of intellectual ability. | 
know this notion is not openly expres- 
sed, but let us face it. It pervades 
our educational thinking and attitudes 


and determines much of our practice. 


The subject matter professor in 
college can help at this point by 
identifying and encouraging in the 
direction of elementary or secondary 
school teaching, the superior boy or 
girl in his class who is motivated 
generally in the direction of public 
service but has not defined his spe- 
cific objective. I believe that just the 
reverse process is now fairly common 
as a result of the attitudes of most 
subject matter professors in college. 
A superior youngster comes to col- 
lege intending to be a public school 
teacher. His proficiency and success 
and interest in a subject are a joy to 
his major professor. The major profes- 
sor asks him if he has considered the 
possibility of teaching in college and 
encourages him to do so and he 
does. I think this is a fairly common 
experience. At my _ institution | am 
convinced it is an important factor in 
accounting for the fact that we send 
a high percentage of able young men 
into college teaching but of low per- 
centage into secondary school teach- 
ing. Perhaps this state of affairs is 
inevitable, but surely it is not as it 
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should be. In every such case the 
professor is saying in effect, “You 
are good enough to teach in college.” 
The implication in terms of second- 
ary school teaching is obvious and 
unfortunate. 

If this is true, I suggest that we 
might do some thorough soul search- 
ing as college people and consider 
ways in which, in the interest of im- 
proved intellectual vigor in school 
teachers, we can bring about a new 
sense of intellectual companionship 
between school teachers and college 
professors and thereby an improve- 
ment in the intellectual prestige of 
the teacher in his local community. 
The contacts that need to be enlarged 
and approved are not the contacts 
between deans and principals, direct- 
ors of admission and home room 


of 


training and critic teachers, but be- 


counsellors, supervisor teacher 
tween professors of mathematics and 
teachers of mathematics, professors 
of science and teachers of science, 
professors of English and teachers of 
English, etc. There are encouraging 
examples of this impreved relation- 
ship in such projects as the summer 
institutes sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation and the School 
and College Study for Admission 
with Advanced Standing. I would, 
therefore, recommend that this work- 
shop consider undertaking similar 
experiments in Indiana by the Indi- 
ana colleges represented here. 


Remarks by Professor B. 0. Smith 


On Monday afternoon Professor 
B. O. Smith presented his answer, 
followed by discussion. 

The teacher must have a liberal 
education, an education which may 
be defined as the freeing of the 
teachers mind from error. A liberal 
education is broader than merely ed- 
ucation in subject matter. The teach- 
er needs a knowledge of the intellec- 
tual heritage of his own culture and 
of other cultures. He also needs a fa- 
miliarity with certain intellectual dis- 
ciplines if he is to be a vigorous 
thinker. 


The education of a teacher is 
very complex problem. Leaving Out of 
our consideration many —importan) 
factors involved in the teacher's edu. 
cation, one may well ask why We are 
concerned in_ this Workshop with 
the topic intellectual vigor and Tigor 
Our concern for the intellectual Vigor 
of teachers grows not merely out of 
the fact that a few critics of educa. 
tion have been concerned about the 
matter, or of the fact that the World 
is growing increasingly interrelated 
and interdependent. NMlore importan| 
may be the fact that many of us fee! 
that we are coming to have too much 
knowledge. There are approximately 
350 subjects which may be taugh 
in high school, some 1500 undergrad. 
uate courses in the typical Midweg. 
ern university, plus at least 500 grad. 
uate courses. These totals presumably 
represent some kind of pooling ; 
knowledge, but what can the studen| 
do in the time available to him faced 
with this tremendous number and Va- 
riety of ollerings. It would take hin 
200 years of college attendance \ 
get through these courses, and, with 
the rate which courses are added jn 
our universities, the student would 
very likely find himself in the Posi: 
tion of then having to start all ove 
again. 


In most of our state universitie 
there are very few course require 
ments which are common to the pro: 


grams of all students, little more thar | 


certain work in composition, physi 
cal education, health, and militan 


science. Because of the multiplicity 


— 


a 


of our course offerings and the mag. 


nitude of accumulated knowledge, w 


are faced with the problem of de 
termining what, generally speaking! 


all students in college should receiv 
in the way of a common general ed 


ucation. | 
| 


As far as the general education ¢ 
a secondary school teacher is com 
cerned (although much of this a 
plies to the elementary teacher too) 
there are certain hypotheses whit 
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may be advanced for the considera- 
on of the Workshop. 

Intellectual rigor may be defined, 
not in terms of content (in terms of 
perceptual matters), but in terms of 
‘nterrelationships among content, and 
in particular those relationships that 
will stand up under rigorous analy- 
sis. 

All knowledge is hierarchical, not 
all on the same level. 

On what one may call the first 
floor are the simple statements of 
observation and common sense judg- 
ments. This knowledge is the prime 
part of high school and freshman 
college study. 

On the second floor of this hierar- 
chy are the explanatory statements, 
tested statements which explain the 
statements on the first floor. These 
explanations are broader generaliza- 
tions than the simple statements on 
the first floor. 

The physical sciences are more 
vigorous and rigorous than the so- 
cial sciences in these matters because 
their hierarchy of knowledge has been 
more fully worked out. 

The higher one goes in the hier- 
archy of knowledge, the fewer prop- 
ositions are necessary and the more 
they explain. This is true in all of 
the intellectual disciplines. 


Any individual who cannot ma- 
neuver from the first Hoor level of 
knowledge to the higher levels is 
lacking in intellectual rigor. 


There are two kinds of teachers, 
both meritorious; one is the teacher 
who is insightful, who has illuminat- 
ing insights unifying apparently un- 
connected materials. This man has 
vigor, but vigor is not enough: he 
needs rigorous thought as well. The 
second type of teacher wants these 
insights tested, by the rules of logic 
with the weeding out of error. Some 
teachers have both the insights and 
the intellectual rigor; some have nei- 
ther, and the latter are the inferior. 

In order to be a teacher who is 
vigorously and rigorously intellectual, 
the student must know the hierar- 
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chical structure of his subject matter. 
If not, he is deficient in his knowl- 
edge of the content he is teaching. 

In addition to this knowledge of 
the hierarchy of materials within a 
subject matter area, the student must 
also undergo a kind of capstone 
course which does not belong to any 
single subject matter area; this cap- 
stone course should deal with meth- 
od knowledge, knowledge about 
knowledge. In this kind of study, 
which is essential to teachers, the 
teacher must come to know what is 
meant by the terms truth, prool, ex- 
planation, interpretation. This need 
is one for philosophical knowledge; 
i.e., the teacher must have knowledge 
about knowledge and knowledge 
about thinking. 


Everyone is in favor of teaching 
people to think, and we have an 
entire theory of pedagogy based on 
problem solving. One may raise the 
question, however, as to whether it 
is possible to improve a person s cap- 
ability for thought, whether or not 
it is possible to recognize the im- 


provement and to evaluate it. 


How does one teach problem solv- 
ing. It may be said that one observes 
closely and possesses the relevant 
knowledge. This is not sufficient, 
however, since we know that those 
always with the most knowledge do 
not always solve the problems most 
ellectively. I do not mean to suggest 
that ignorance helps a person in 
solving problems, merely that the 
quality of knowledge a person pos- 
sesses does not always guarantee so- 


lutions to problems. 


We do not have enough knowl- 
edge yet concerning the teaching of 
people how to solve problems. There 
are two factors involved. First, there 
is the question of how one gets a 
hunch or a hypothesis. We do not 
have very much information on this 
subject. Secondly, there is the ques- 
tion of how one tests a hypothesis. 
We know a great deal about this 


matter and this we can teach. 
The heart of the problem of the 


development of intellectual vigor is 
found in the study of the principles 
of logic in a meaningful context. 


Many undergraduates cannot dis- 
tinguish between observation and in- 
ference, and they do not know how 
to test inferences. Many of our stu- 
dents do not know how to distin- 
guish between a_ statement of fact 
and a theory. These matters are im- 
portant aspects of knowledge about 
thinking. 

The knowledge about knowledge 
that a student needs to have can 
come from a capstone set of courses, 
courses useful both for prospective 
teachers and other college students. 
It is unfortunate that at the higher 
levels of our college curricula we 
have taken the field of philosophy 
and made a subject matter area olf it 
rather than the more desirable prac- 
tice of encouraging students to learn 
think philosophically 


courses. 


in all 


Every student teacher needs work 
in the philosophy of science, the phi- 
losophy of language, the philosophy 
of social science, ethics, etc. If neces- 
sary, we would do well to sacrifice a 
sullicient amount of the so-called sub- 
ject matter courses in order to insure 
this study. The result of a student's 
study in this area would not only 
be significant in his own field of 
knowledge, but it would give him a 
broader maneuverability in all fields 
of knowledge. 


Another important aspect of the 
problem of the development of intel- 
lectual vigor in teachers grows out 
of the fact that our period has been 
one of vast interdependence, polliti- 
cally, socially, economically, etc. We 
do not know all of the direct and 
indirect consequences of what we do. 
The only way we can see these ram- 
ifying consequences is in terms of 
theory, never in terms of actual fact. 
In terms of the hierarchy of knowl- 
edge within various fields, this theo- 
oretical knowledge of the conse- 
quence of actions is always on the 
second and third level of abstraction. 
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Only by this process of theory and of 
abstraction can we put together the 
pieces of our experience so that we 
can react rationally. In this process a 
different kind of thinking is neces- 
sary from the linear thought of our 
departmental structures within the 
colleges and universities. We can- 
not, as our departmental approach 
to knowledge often tends, think of 
economic problems only in economic 
terms. We need co-relational think- 
ing. We can think of economic 
matters, but we must see the wide- 
spread consequences in many other 
fields, and the thought necessary 
must transcend a single intellectual 
discipline. Some evidence of this co- 
relational thinking is evident in the 
development of such new fields as 
biochemistry, industrial psychology. 


etc. 


If one were to outline a tentative 
program of studies for the training 
of a teacher in terms of the various 
generalizations and hypotheses made 
already in this paper, the outline 
might be something as follows. All 
students need some _ specialization, 
all students need some co-relational 
courses in which the problems stud- 
ied transcend the boundaries of spe- 
cial subjects, and all students need 
a series of capstone courses in which 
they are concerned with knowledge 
about knowledge, knowledge about 
problem solving, etc. 


This kind of program would give 
us some measure of vigor and rigor 
in the intellectual processes of our 
teachers. An element of knowledge 
of self is also desirable. In the past 
we have often talked of the neces- 
sity of the teacher's understanding 
the student; it is also true that the 
teacher must understand himself as 
well. It has sometimes been said that 
the teacher must like all of his stu- 
dents. Teachers can't and don’t. But 
the teacher would do well to know, 
objectively, why he likes some and 
not others, and through this process 
he will be able to gain control in 
his own personal relationships. The 
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teacher must understand his hidden 
fears and anxieties, he must free him- 
self from hidden fears; this is an 
essential element in the training of 
a teacher to be intellectually rigorous 
and vigorous. 

In summary, stress should again be 
placed upon the importance of the 
various kinds of knowledge indicated 
earlier in the paper. Even more im- 
portant, perhaps, is the necessity of 
discipline and knowledge of the best 
methods of thinking. 


Remarks by Dr. 0. Meredith Wilson 


On Tuesday evening Dr. O. Mere- 
dith Wilson, Executive Associate ol 
the Fund For the Advancement of 


Education presented an address: 


The dictionary carries two sets of 
meaning for rigor. The first suggests 
stilfness or inflexibility, the second, 
strictness, austerity, or sternness. Ob- 
viously any interest we may have in 
intellectual rigor stems not from the 
rigor of death, but the rigor of dis- 
cipline. 

In treating his subject, Dr. Smith 
divided the act of thinking into two 
quite different processes. One he re- 
ferred to as insight, the other as criti- 
cal thinking. Perhaps we may con- 
sider the first to be the creative, 


imaginative, intuitive grasp of a vig- 


orous intellect. As such it corresponds 
to Whewell’s “leap of the sagacious 
mind” by which genius has periodi- 
cally broken through the barriers that 
separate ignorance and knowledge. 
This faculty of insight Dr. Smith 
said we know very little about ex- 
cept that it does not operate effec- 
tively in a climate of fear. The second 
is a process ol testing and validation 
by which, through careful intellec- 
tual scaffolding, an hypothesis, or 
the process of insight, is validated 


or set aside. 


In the language of this conference 
the first of these processes may be a 
measure of the vigor—the uninhibit- 
ed, free energy of the mind. The 
second is best characterized as the 
rigorous, uncompromising, austere ac- 


tivity of an honest mind which is 


eager to take advantage of, but » | 
unwilling to be misled by uNnexam. 


ergy. | 


Since Dr. Smith dealt Primarily 
with the second of these two Proc. 


ined or unharnessed intellectual en. 


esses—leeling that we knew too little 
about the first to teach it~] shoul 
like to shift my topic from rigor to 
vigor and speak of the first Process, | 
Some have observed a lack of Vigor 
in teaching and explained it as lack 
of quality in personnel. Without ac. 
cepting the charge too literally, it 


remains true that in our day th 
teaching profession is in short sup: 
ply, is underpaid, and lacks status, 
If Smithian economics has any pre. 
tension to validity this is an anomaly 
delying the law of supply and de. 
mand. It is even more serious, how. 
ever, since we have become materi- 
alist enough to assume that status is 
measured by wealth. As a result we 
cannot increase the income. The pub. 
lic pays the teacher a salary based 
upon what the public thinks the 
teacher is worth, and in public edu. 
cation the teacher's worth or status 


is low. The circle is vicious. It call 


be broken only by making the teach: 
er inherently significant by investing 
him with a wisdom the public can. | 
not ignore. A hint for immediate ac- 

tion was discoverable in Dean Trip- 

pet's remarks. College faculties do | 
enjoy some special status. If they 
were to acknowledge the indivisibil- 

ity of the educational process, if they | 
were to include all echelons in the 

educational chain as belonging when 

they organized _ scientific meetings 
subject matter groups, the failure of 

status among elementary and second 
ary school people when compared to 
college teachers would cease to exist. 
So long as this failure of status ex 
ists within educational circles there | 
is license for the public to withhold 
its respect. 


More serious still, however. is the | 


need for education to rediscover its | 
mission. other institution is} 
available to train the intellect. If the 


schools fail, there is no one to supply | 
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the want. Yet, the spirit of our age is 
opposed to free independent courag- 
eous thought. It is badgered by 
forces that seem to ask only con- 
formity. On some occasions even the 
schools seem on the verge olf suc- 
cumbing. The great job of the schools 
is to sweep back the debris of stereo- 
types that threaten the vitality of the 
intellectual process, and to create the 
atmosphere within which intellectual 
vigor will not only be tolerated but 
actually recognized as the first of all 
values in a world crying for the resur- 
ection of the free man. No other 
freedom will matter if the free mind 
has perished. 

The forces that militate against the 
free mind and which may be attacked 
by the schools can be suggested 
without producing an exhaustive cat- 
alogue. Dr. Smith suggested that the 
first of Education 
should, then, use its full force to 


these is fear. 
combat the political terrorism that 
uses fear to discourage free thought 


and to enforce conformity. 


A second is the spirit of doubt. 
Modern skepticism is born of the 
assumption that reason has failed in 
the past. Our own insecure and un- 
satisfactory situation is taken as prool 
of the failure of reason. This spirit 
of hopelessness and doubt makes it 
seem unimportant to try. Education 
can again make man aware of his 
own powers, dispel the doubt and 
encourage him to continue to try. A 
third is the dead weight of educa- 
tional debris which we have inherited 
from the past. | mean the texts we 
use as a kind of predigested pablum. 
By their use we imply that educa- 
tion is a matter of memorizing the 
insipid generalizations of intellectual 
brokers rather than an exciting expe- 
dition into the realm of ideas and 
things to which the student is invit- 


ed as an independent mind. 


In addition to developing intellec- 
tual rigor it is the obligation of edu- 
cation to sweep away the debris, and 
dispel the doubts and fears which 
intimidate the 


starve or h'uman 
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mind. In this way, if we cannot teach 
the powers of insight we can at least 
create the conditions in which intel- 
lectual vigor is nourished and “the 
leap of the sagacious mind” is en- 


couraged. 


The morning and afternoon ses- 
sions were devoted to the activities 
of the parallel discussion groups. 
Each of the four discussion groups 
attacked the general problem, “How 
can our Colleges Develop Intellectual 
Vigor in Teachers?” Since there was 
a certain amount of duplication in 
the reports, the results of the thinking 
of each group have been combined 
into a composite summary as: (a) 
areas of agreement, (b) areas of dis- 
agreement, and (c) recommendations. 

This summary necessitated the ex- 
ercise of a good deal of editorial free- 
dom, but the editing committee® has 
made an effort to accurately present 
the conclusions reached by the en- 
tire workshop group. 


AREAS OF AGREEMENT 

1. Students must receive a sense 
of the continuity of Western Culture 
and must be led to examine it in re- 


lation to other cultures. 


Students preparing to teach are 
not aware olf the great problems and 
issues of our culture. The curriculum 
should insure an awareness of these 
problems—political, social, economic, 
ethical and aesthetic. These should 
be raised early and reexamined sub- 
sequently in collegiate education. 

2. The questioning attitude and 
critical thinking on the part of stu- 
dents is an evidence of intellectual 


vigor and should be expected and 
demanded. 


In the education of teachers suf- 
licient use has not been made of 
logical method for the development 
ol critical thinking. 


The selection of high grade can- 


‘John W. Best. Chairman, Butler 
University, Burton W. Gorman, De- 
pauw University, George FE. Smock, 
Indiana State Teachers College. 


didates for teaching is an important 
part of the process of developing in- 


tellectual vigor. 

The development of intellectual 
vigor demands qualitative rather than 
mere quantitative standards in terms 
of course requirements. 

3. The intellectually vigorous 
teacher is necessarily well-grounded 
in the subject matter to be commu- 
nicated to students. He understands 
the nature of his pupils and teaching 
methods most suitable for himself, 
the subject, and the pupils to be 
taught. 

Intellectual vigor can and should 
exist in both subject matter areas as 
well as in professional areas. 

Subject matter teachers and pro- 
fessional educators must work to- 
gether harmoniously to develop in- 
tellectual vigor in prospective teach- 
ers. 

The concept that mastery of sub- 
ject matter is the result of complet- 
ing a sequence of courses is faulty. 

4. There exists excessive fragmen- 
tation and departmentalization of 
subject matter, particularly in higher 
education—a failure to carry impli- 
cations of subject matter over into 
other areas. 

Many problems of overdepartment- 
alization can be remedied by teach- 
ers who haye broad as well as deep 
interests and a willingness to work 
together. 

5. Students teach 
are deficient in the skills of commu- 


preparing to 


nication essential to intellectual vig- 
or and rigor. 

Objective type tests have been 
overemphasized at the expense olf 
evaluation devices requiring the de- 


velopment of skill in communication. 


AREAS OF DISAGREEMENT 


1. The emphasis to be 
placed upon knowledge of subject 


proper 


matter or upon knowledge of teach- 
ing principles and techniques. 

2. The relative value of survey 
type courses which cover a large 
number of concepts lightly as con- 
trasted with courses involving deep 
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understanding of a limited number 
of concepts—the question of breadth 


versus depth. 
3. The method of logical thought 


presented in a formal course on logic 
rather than in existing courses in 
which logical method is constantly 
demonstrated. 

4. The basis for the screening of 
candidates for teaching—the relative 
merit of academic scholarship and/or 


other personal qualities. 


5. The relative emphasis on lab- 
oratory procedures in learning as con- 
trasted with intellectualized subject 


content. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Let the competent instructor 
make students aware of a wide vari- 
ety of elements related to other disci- 
plines, so that the course cuts across 
broad areas. The intellectually vigor- 
ous instructor not only has thorough 
mastery of his own subject matter, 
but also points out important rela- 
tionships between his own and other 
content areas and also the direct, 
practical applications to daily life. 


2. Offer proficiency examinations 
in various subject areas to students 
entering college to determine their 
initial placement on college courses. 
If a high level of proficiency is re- 
vealed in a specilic area, permit the 
student to by-pass the freshman 
course and register for a higher level 


course, 


3. Encourage teachers to partici- 
pate in scholarly and professional or- 
ganizations, cutting across depart- 
ment lines, professions and the hier- 
archy of school stratification. 

4. Wring out “watered down’ in- 
troductory courses in both academic 


and professional areas. 


5. Study further and experiment 
with professional programs involving 
the tutorial type of organization, in 
which a person of experience and 
thorough scholarship instructs and 
guides a small group of students in 
all of their professional experiences, 


both classroom and laboratory type. 
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6. Require students to think—from 


the first experiences in school through 
elementary, secondary and college 


levels. 


7. Improve evaluation techniques 
to the end that students at all levels 
are encouraged and even required to 
give evidence of rigorous and vigor- 
ous thinking, as well as development 


in the skills of communication. 


8. Turn from second and third 
hand treatments to the original 
sources of great thought, where the 
student is invited and urged to draw 
his own conclusions rather than get- 
ting his principles in predigested cap- 
sule form. Textbooks must be used in 
ways that cultivate intellectual vigor, 
never in ways that tend to relieve 
both students and teachers from 
thinking and anaylsis. Supplementary 
and more detailed treatments should 
be used in abundance. 


9. Substitute for surveys of large 
bodies of general information, such 
as survey courses in the history of 
Western Civilization, a careful ex- 
amination and intimate understand- 
ing of various interpretations of a 


limited number of facts or concepts. 


i0. Extend and amplify abilities in 
reading and other communication 
skills quantitative thinking, and in 
the different ways that facts and con- 
cepts are put together to make new 


meanings. 


11. Use modern teaching aids and 
tools so that the teacher may conserve 
his physical energy, enabling him to 


operate at his best level intellectually. 


12. Provide the quality of instruc- 
tion in both academic and _profes- 
sional areas that will develop for the 
student a knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of good teaching so that the 
need for specialized methodology be 
minimized. 

13. Place much greater emphasis 


upon problem solving. 


14. Provide for the increased use 
of examinations for screening and 
selecting candidates for teaching. The 


process may include the use of stand- 


ardized tests, institutional tests and | 
outside examiners. 

15. Maintain a climate of free in. 
quiry, freedom from fear and free. | 
dom from the suppression of ideas, 


Intellectual vigor and rigor are im- 


possible in an atmosphere of fear and 


conformity. | 
16. Courses required of candidates 
for teaching should be carcfully re. 


examined with a view to making 
sure that they give definite and or. 
ganized attention to the historical 


and philosophical orientation of 


teachers to the task of education. | 


17. College teachers, themselves, 


must recognize their responsibility for 
exemplifying the types of Vigorous 
thinking and_ intellectual competen- 
cies which mark the superior teacher 


18. Work for the breakdown of 


departmental lines that interfere with 


the integration of knowledge. This 
may be facilitated by University 


Committees to resolve differences, co. 
ordinating seminars in which upper 
class students meet with professional 
educators and subject matter teacher 
together, the active cooperation ol 
professional educator and subject 
matter professor in the supervision 
of student teaching, (both should 


have more intimate contact with the 
public schools) and the organization 
of student clubs that cross depatt- 
mental lines. 


19. Increase the number of schol- | 


arships available for prospective 


teachers. 


20. Reward elementary and_ sec- 
ondary teachers who have displayed | 
intellectual vigor and rigor in their 


teaching assignments. 


21. Provide recognition for out- 


standing scholarship at all levels. 


22. Eliminate duplication and ex- 
cessive overlapping in both profes: 


sional and content areas. 


EVALUATION REPORT 
The evaluators were concerned | 
with judging the character of our in- | 
teraction and_ the general elfective- 


ness of the planning for the confer- | 
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ence. They have endeavored to sense 
the assets and liabilities throughout 
the conference, with particular 
erence to the work of the parallel dis- 
cussion groups and‘the effectiveness 
of the large meetings in their rela- 


tionships to these discussions. 


In general, it was felt that the par- 
ticipation by all of us in the altairs 
of the workshop was high. ‘The at- 
mosphere was fricndly and permis- 
sive, and each of us got into the 
process of deliberation and_ contrib- 
uted to the thinking of the group. 
There was a genuine and high in- 
terest in the purpose and progress 
of the meeting. A depth of serious- 
ness characterized our discussion. 
We succeeded in keeping our delib- 
erations relevant to the topic of the 
workshop. On the other hand, our 
evaluation suggests that we did not 
always have all of our real concerns 
out in the forum of public inspec- 
tion and debate. We _ sensed that 
occasionally we pulled some of our 
punches, and that the elfect of this 
might have been that some of the 
issues fundamental to the deveiop- 
ment of intcllectual vigor in teacher- 
education were not contributed to 
our conjoint thinking. 

Our evaluation suggested that the 
organizalion of our ideas in terms of 
their relationships with the statement 
of competencies was not always ade- 


quate. One group felt the necessily 
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of revising at least one statement 
about the competencies of the teach- 
er. It appears that at least some olf 
us felt that the meanings of some of 
these statement about the competent 
teacher were not sufficiently clear and 
precise. Was intellectual vigor and 
rigor sulliciently emphasized in the 


about the 


statements competent 


teacher? 


It was also suggested that the rela- 
the content of the 
large meetings and that of the dis- 
might 
somewhat better if some other de- 


tions between 


cussion groups have been 
vices had been used to promote this 
interaction between the two. Perhaps 
the content of the speeches could 
have been mimeographed in outline 
form so that we could refer to its 
various aspects more readily. Perhaps 
the use of a “provoker of discussion” 
immediately following the contribu- 
tion of the speakers would have made 
their contributions even more effec- 
tive. 


We were of the opinion that the 
agenda was well-balanced, that the 
proportion of time between speakers 
and discussion was optimum and that 
the more extended talks were well 
placed in our total deliberations. On 
the other hand, some felt that the 
opening panel discussion was super- 
ficial and that a panel discussion 
was less useful as a means of pre- 


senting evidence than it was for 


sharpening differences in points of 


view. 


Our evaluation revealed that we 
had done very well indeed in terms 
of achieving the purposes of the con- 
ference. Our ability to stay with the 
topic was high. We felt a sense olf 
achievement in seeing that professors 
of education could “step out a little 
hit” in a search for intellectual vigor. 
And we were very conscious that 
people in the liberal arts were basi- 
cally and insightfully concerned with 
the problems of teacher education. 
These we thought were significant 


We also 


that perhaps we hewed to our pur- 


achievements. suggested 
pose too well, and hence perhaps 
some of us did not have a chance to 
articulate some of the concerns we 
carried to the meeting. Was our read- 
iness to get on with the design olf 
the conference interfering with an- 
other urge to “get off our chests” 


some other matters ? 


We agreed that we have had a 
fine experience together. We take it 
for granted that the endeavor of the 
conference should be continued. \We 
hope that future planners and leaders 
can maintain the high quality of 
our meeting at Spring Mill Park. and 
we look forward to the time when 
this experience can be provided for 
all of our colleagues in teacher edu- 


cation. 
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ROSTER WORKSHOP 


Allman, H. B., Indiana University 


Anastasia, Sister M., 
St. Mary's College 


Andrews, Jennie E.., 
Taylor University 


Armacost, Richard R.., 
Purdue University 


Arnold, Mabel, Earlham College 
Barton, Thomas, Indiana University 
Belman, H. S., Purdue University 
Best, John W., Butler University 


Book, Howard A.., 
Manchester College 


Braunwarth, Alpha, 
Ball State Teachers College 


Brengle, F. E., 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Brewer, Wenonah, 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Burkhardt, Richard 
Ball State Teachers College 


Carmichael, A. Max 
Ball State Teachers College 


Cecile, Sister M. Agnes 
St. Mary's College 


Charlotte, Sister M., St. Benedicts 
Clayton, A. S., Indiana University 


Cosper, Russell, Purdue University 


Davis, M. G., Huntington College 


Davis, Roy V., Indiana Central 
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Engle, Shirley H., Indiana University 


Farber, Robert H.., 
DePauw University 


Fay, L. C., Indiana University 
Felter, Maude, Taylor University 
Fisher, Ann, Hanover College 


France, W. L., Purdue University 


(Gorman, Burton W.. 
DePauw University 


Green, Clinton, DePauw University 
Hayes, J. M.., Purdue University 


Heck, Rev. Theodore, 
St. Meinrad Seminary 


Heller, Herbert L.. 
DePauw University 


Hochstetler, Ruth, Indiana University . 


Jenkins, T. C., Franklin College 


Johnson, Earl A.., 
Ball State Teachers College 


Kirklin, Curtis, Franklin College 


Kohlbrenner, Bernard J., 
University of Notre Dame 


Kraft, Milton E., Earlham College 


Kroenke, R. G.., 


Valparaiso University 


Kutz, Russell M.., Hanover College 


Lahti, Taimi, 


Indiana State Teachers Association 


Lawrence, Clayton G., 
Marion College 


Lawson, B. C.. Purdue University 


McFarland, Muriel, 


Purdue University 


Mackell, J. F., 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Madeline, Sister, 
St. Benedict's College 


Maudlin, Rev. Xavier, 
St. Meinrad Seminary 


Merkel, Russell S., 
Indiana Central College 


Mitchell, F. H., Wabash College 


Morehead, Dale, Teacher Training 


And Licensing Commission 


Nichols, Alice, 
Ball State Teachers College 


Noyer, R.., Anderson College 
Pax, Walter, St. Joseph's College 


Petrona, Sister, St. Francis College, 
Fort W ayne 


Pfendler, D. C., Purdue University 


Pogue, E. Graham, 


Ball State Teachers College 
Pratt, N. T., Indiana University 


Rosanna, Sister, St. Francis College. 
Fort Wayne 


Royalty, Paul 
Ball State Teachers College 
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Schwartz, Anthony N., Springer, Robert L.., Walsh, Rev. John E., 
VTS | Butler University Indianapolis Public Schools University of Notre Dame 
Sharpe. Donald M.., Strickler, R. W., Wilson, O. Meredith, 
| Indiana State Teachers College University of Notre Dame Ford Foundation 
versit | Shearer, W. W., Wabash College © Swartzendruber, J. F., Wright, R., New Castle High School 
y | Goshen College 
Shelley, R. L.. | Young, Lutie ISTA Committee, 
| Ball State Teachers College Tanruther, Edward M.., Wabash. Indiana 
Indiana State Teachers College 
| Shigley, Harold, Marion College 
| Tate, E. M., Hanover College 
| Smelser, M. T., 
University of Notre Dame Trippet, Byron, Wabash College 
Part-time Participants: 
Smith, B. Othanel, Waggoner, George R., Batchelder, Howard T.., 
University of Illinois Indiana University Indiana University 
Smock, George E.. Waldron, Margaret, Woodruff, C. P., 
Indiana State Teachers College St. Mary-of-the-woods Elkhart High School 
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book TReview 


The Theatre Dictionary by Wilfred 
Granville. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1952, pp. 227 - ix. $5.00. 

“According to greenroom gossip 
one of the hardy perennials will be 
put on as the next production. The 
ghost will walk for the current show 
next Friday.’ 


To those who do not understand 
theatrical terminology the above par- 
agraph could have little or no mean- 
ing. 

Formerly only the people closely 
connected with the theatre knew the 
language. Today, with the aid of 
Wilfred Granville’s Theater Diction- 
ary, any one would be able to trans- 
late those two sentences. 

Mr. Granville’s book, the first of 
its kind, has an up-to-date explana- 
tion for most British and American 
terms in drama, opera, and _ ballet. 
The origin, if it is known, of each 
term is given together with a current 
illustration. 

“Showbusiness —meaning the en- 
tire theater industry, dates from 1887 
and is American in origin. A song 
of that title was featured in the suc- 


cessful musical Annie Get Your 
Gun. 
100 


The origins of many of these terms 
are unknown to great numbers of 
people who are familiar with their 
meanings. In an advance opinion 
Christopher Fry wrote that he was 
delighted to discover the origin of 
“to fluff.” AIl actors know that they 
“fluff their lines when they forget 
or stumble over them. But probably 
very few are aware that the term was 
originated by an actor who, after 
vainly trying to attract the attention 
of the prompter, called off stage: 
“Major MacFluff, where the devil's 
Major MacFluff!” “One waits for 
a prompt and ‘fluffs’ pending the 


line.” 


This dictionary will prove enjoy- 
able and useful to students of the 
theater. Many illustrious names of 
the stage, both past and present, are 
mentioned. Names such as—Lily 
Langtry—who made popular the term 
“acting lady,” an actress shy on tal- 
ent but gifted with beauty and dig- 
nity; Mlle. Rachel—for whom 
shade of face powder was named: 
David Garrick—who wrote his own 


press notices so that today an actor 


a 


who received unfavorable notices is 
told to “do as Garrick did’’—and 
many others can be found. The stu- 
dent by this method is able to be- 
come acquainted with the actor or 
actress and also to learn the origin 


of an expression of the theater, : 
Another interesing use for Mr 


St 


Granville’s book is for Comparison of 


American and British terms. The 
American “‘footlights’” or “foots” - 
known at “floats” in England. This 
came about because they Originally 
were wicks that floated in a trough 
of tallow. The best seats in an Amer. 
ican theater are in the orchestra: in 
Great Britain, in the stalls. To an 
American producer the failure of his 
show will cause him to say “he's jp 
the red.” To a Britisher the Same 
situation will give “‘a scarlet Flush,’ 

In every kind of occupation there 
are expressions which, if taken literal. 
ly. could be alarming or dangerous 
In theatrical parlance “to kill a baby’ 
is to cut outa baby spotlight from the 
lighting plot; “to catch a cold” js ty 
do a bad week's business in a provin- 
cial town: “a dead audience’’ is on 
which does not respond to the per- 
formance. 


Mr. Granville has provided a valu. 
able source book for “anyone who 
has ever been stagestruck, anyone 
who has succumbed to the theater’ 
magic blend of realism and illusion~ 
in short to everyone.” From “‘A, Ab- 
hey. the to “Z, zingaresca,” The 
Theater Dictionary is crowded with 
the sounds, sayings, superstitions that 
are the theater. 


—Margaret Hallock 
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the per. | @ First Annual Workshop in Reading, July 19-31 


Indiana State Teachers College 


da — @ Short Course in Family Clothing Problems, July 19-31 
anyone 
theater’ 


ilwin- | FIRST ANNUAL WORKSHOP IN READING, JULY 19-31 


ca, The Under the general theme of developmental reading, this workshop 
ded with will place major emphasis on preventive instructional procedures and 
ions that will devote somewhat less time to problems of remedial reading. The 


workshop will feature lectures by one or more nationally known distin- 
Hallock guished specialists in the field of reading and will also include indi- 
| vidual and group work on various aspects of the reading program. There 
will also be opportunity for exploration of and consultation on local 
problems. Workshop Leader will be Dr. Jacob E. Cobb, Professor of 
Education at Indiana State. The course offers four quarter hours of 
undergraduate or graduate credit. 


} SHORT COURSES IN FAMILY CLOTHING PROBLEMS, 
JULY 19-31 


The over-all purpose of this course is to aid teachers in helping 
students meet their everyday clothing problems more realistically. It is 
listed as Home Economics 513 and offers four quarter hours of graduate 
credit. Special consideration will be given to individual student clothing 
needs and an opportunity will be given each participant to work on an 
individual problem. Groups will set up teaching materials that will be 
useful in teaching family-centered home economics programs. Miss 
Ritta Whitesel, visiting professor from the University of Illinois, will 
direct the course. 
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ANNOUNCING THE 1954-55 CALENDAR 


FALL QUARTER, 1954 
September 19 (for freshmen) 


September 22 (all students) to December 17 


WINTER QUARTER, 1955 
January 3 - March 18 


SPRING QUARTER, 1955 
March 22 - June 10 


FIRST SUMMER SESSION, 1955 
June 13 - July 15 


SECOND SUMMER SESSION, 1955 
July 18 - August 19 


Class schedules for the 1954-1955 college year (not including the 1955 summer 
sessions) are now available. Copies may be obtained by writing to: Mr. Harry E. Elder 


Registrar, at... 


Indiana State Teachers College 


at Terre Haute 
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